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STi cksctahs might be onintained which wore protnolive dh 
good or at least not harmful. Many embankments, it was found, 

vere maintained simply because they were in charge of Govern- 
nent in 1881, and not because they were supposed to be of any 
al use to the country ; in some cases there is no doubt that they ia 
‘re actually harmful, though they might affurd some protection to 
places; and other embankments, though still nominally 
borne on the list, had already been practically abandoned, as Ties 
the country they were suppos#d to protect was covered by the 
works constructed in connection with the canals. As a result of 
this examination, many embankments were abandoned ; and Gov- , 

‘ernment now maintains under Act XXXII of 1855, 215 miles 

of } pape situated along the banks of the large rivers, which 

| an area of about 1,000 square miles, while embankments 

e over 265 miles are kept up in connection with the canals, 
which protect an additional area of 844 square miles. Vast sums * 

“have been expended from time to time on the maintenance of the 
\ embankments; from 1803 to 1830 over 8 lakhs was expended, of _ 
which half may be debited to Cuttack; from 1830 to 1866 over 
74 lakhs was spent in Cuttack alone, und in the next 30 years the 
enditure amounted to 19 lakhs, . 
How grave the danger of inundation used to be may be realized yang 
1 the fact that in 1857 it was proposed to remove the can- of the 
nt, civil station and town of Cuttack to the left or north ema 
of the Mahanadi and to throw its site open to flood. Even ‘ 
t the present day it is impossible to assert that the embank- 
hents, as a whole, can withstand extraordinary floods or that 
he ‘measures taken have been effectual in restoring the equilibrium 
generally, On the other hand, there isno 

of these defects, they have proved of immense 
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94 CUTTACK. 


inundation, when the highest level reached the | 

gauge was 125°50, a flood of similar height in 1895 “ 

very little damage. a ae 

CANAL. While embankments have existed from the earliest 
in Cuttack, canals date from a comparatively late period in 
history of the district. The first proposal to employ the rivers c. 

Orissa for irrigation eame from General Sir Arthur Cotton, who was, — 

to visit the Province in 1858 with the object of-giving’ © 

History of advice as to the control of the floédd waters of the Mahanadi, He 
the canals: secommended the construction of a complete system of irrigation . 
and navigation canals, following the principles then being ad 

out in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna, He estimated that 
















Caloutta, for a sum of 130 lakhs, Here, as elsewhere, Sir Arth 
_.....™ Cotton attached special importance to making the canals ni 
Precip and pointed out how completely Orissa was cut off f 
Seid rest of India, destitute as it was of roads, railways or harbor 
eels _ and traversed by a succession of formidable and unbridged rivers. 

i In 1860 the East India Irrigation and Canal Company was ~ 





however, were not sufficiently advanced to be of any real use” 
in the terrible famine of 1866, though they supplied an exéellent 

had become evident that the original estimate would be largel 
; and as the Company found it difficult to raise furthe 
, the Government of India purchased the whole of the works 7 


































shi Beitarant The Nardj wir, wise Wit’ ceadeaaiet ag 
of the old stone spur already mentioned, leaves the right 
of the Mahanadi below Naraj and runs obliquely down | 
for a length of 3,833 feet until it- meets the divi . 
ment, which was originally intended to connect it with the i al 
. on which Cuttack stands. The Mahinadi weir rans across th 
head of the main branch of the Mahanadi at Jobra immediately 
below Cuttack, and supplies water to the Taldanda canal and ita? 
branch, the Machgaon canal, It has a length of 6,34 
between its abutments and is pierced with two sets of se 
sluices, one of which has been placed at the south end of th ihe es 
in order to prevent any accumulation of sand in front of the iy 
‘sluices of the canal and the entrance to the Jobra lock, whilé the 
other is situated near the centre of the work, and serves the purpose } 
of keeping a a deep water-channel open for navigation in he pool 7 
above the weir. The Birlip& weir is situated on the river of that ~ 
name about 14 mfiles below its head; its length is 1,98 : 
between abutments; and it is furnished with two sets of 1 
sluices, and supplies water to the Kendrapara canal system and 
. High Level canal, Range I. All these three weirs were constract=— 
od in @ similar manner, and consist. of a body wall of masom 
founded upon wells sunk into the sandy bed 2 
protected on the up-stream and down-stream sides by m 
aprons of dry stone. The other four weirs are the Brihmanf ané 
Patiya weirs on the Brahmani, and the Baitarani and Burha y fe 
on the Baitarani, the Baitarani weir being in the Balisore 
- district. ‘They are intended to supply water to the second and 
third Ranges of the High Level canal, the Jajpur canal, and 
the Dudhai canal on the left of the Brahmani; the Brahm 
weir has a length of 4,000 feet and is situated at Jenapur at 
outfall of the first range, while the PatiyA weir, which ba 
length of only 783 feet, has been built on the Patiya, in 
below the outfall of the Genda Nullah, at the head’ of the 
‘4 Level canal, 2nd Range. 
e ‘The oanals which obtain a supply of water for irrigation 











































naintain a high level along the banks of the rivers, which are Spl 
rays higher than the intermediate alluvial tracts, a 
High Level canal was designed to provide a navigable The High 
rade route betwoon Cuttack and Caloutta, and also to irrigate the “vt 
pountr; through which it passes. It starts from above the left " 
ik of the weir across the Biriipa, 14 miles below the 

f that river from the main stream of the Mahinadi, and rans 

hence along the-foot of the hills north-eastwards, through the 
Wuttack and Balasore districts. The original schemo was to carry 

he ial across the district of Midnapore to meet the Hooghly 
at Ulubiria, below Caloutta, a total distance from the start- 
t of 230 miles, so as to connect Cuttack with Calcutta by 
cansl. This great schemé has however been abandoned, 
ly three ranges have been completed, of which the first and 
nd, covering a total distance of 45} miles, lie within this 

ct, Biripa to the Brihmani river, 33 
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The Ken The Kendrapara canal, which was opened in sie 
_ Ativire and most important canal in the district. Taking off 
: ” Birdpa river at Jagatpur just above the wnicut, it skirts th 
ern bank of the Mahanadi and its tributary the Nin, 
nearly due east to Marsighai, upto which point it is navig 
has a total length of 39 miles and a discharge of 1,067 
per second, The area commanded by it is 106,159 acres, 
28 distributaries are capable of watering 62,432 acres. Iti 
the country between the Mahinadi and the Gobri drainage 
its right bank forming a protective embankment as’v 
thoroughfare for the people. The country it commands 
Mod some of the most highly assessed parganas in the 
The Kendrapara Extension canal is a continuation of 
rans between Marsighii and the Jambu river, a di 
* about 15 miles. It was originally constructed with the | 
of improving communications between Cuttack and False I 
harbour, into which the Jambu flows, but it is also ea 
supplying water for irrigation purposes to a small area, 
The Gobri canal is a branch of the Kendripara canal 
which it takes off in the 28th mile. It has a total le 
15 miles and commands 18,850 acres, but the distributaries $08 
structed can only irrigate 6,599 acres. It was originally in 
to be a distributary of the latter*oanal, but was afterwards t 
navigable in order to. facilitate communication between Oa 
and Chindbili,and it now forms part of the main route bet 
the two places. The Gobri Mxtension canal is only 6 miles | 
but commands an area of 12,717 sores, of which, however, 
6,174 acres can be irrigated by the distributaries oor 
derives its water-supply from the Patimundai canal, 
the ing link between the terminus of the Ge 
; the. ii river and the Brahmani at Alba. ; 
__* The Pat&mundai canal branches off from the Kendt 














The tes canada the Taldanda canal 7 miles south 
Cuttack, and runs along the north bank of the Katjuri and 
; its branch, the Alanka, for ‘& distance of 32 miles; it has a 
» of 776 cubic feet per second and commands about 120,000 
‘It was originally intended to carry this canal as far 
¥ Machgaon s0 as to run into the tidal water of the Devi river 
nd thus establish conrtection with the sea, but this scheme was 
never carried out. It stops 6 miles short of Machgaon, and there 
not appear much probability that it will be extended to the 
ination at first Hie: 
| When the project was first mooted, the most sanguine expecta- Cait 
ions were entertained as to the revenue the canals would yield; 
nd in 1867 the Directors of the East India Irrigation and Canal 
(Company estimated that the scheme would eventually return a 
net income equal to 21 per cent. of the outlay. These hopes soon 
i delusive. It was found that the receipts did not cover the 
ng expenses, while the interest on the loan steadily acoumulat- 
nd quickly amounted to a sensible addition to the capital out- 
| The hopes of a steadily incressfng demand for water were 
and though the outlay was very large, the incomings 
insignificant. Six years after water was first offered to the 
irrigation was as far from general adoption as it waa at 
. By steadily refusing the water on the terms origi 
1, the peasantry succeeded in beating down the rate, and the 
o of canal water then gradually extended, Tho works have, 


day the outlay has proved unremunerative. The average 
orking expenses for the five years ending in 1900-01 were 
) and the average gross revenue from all sources wsa 
3, so that the working expenses were not covered. In 
) years the position has improved a little, as the recei | 
e working expenses by Rs. 14,644 in 1902-03 and ies 
pore 8; stl yet net revenue realized up to — 
to only 0°17 per cont. of 
1 cost, exclusive of berg 
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Sac oaik tn ign, viaham thd 
200,000 acres. His estimate was doubtless a 
and it probably included every acre of land within the 
delta and in the tract to be conimanded. by the Midnapore: a 
without reference to the question whether it was cultivable 
would take water. ‘The areas shown in the revised project of 
again were estimated on the assumption, for which 
little warrant, that 500 acres in every sqttare mile would be 
gated, so that the gross area commanded in Orissa would have 
1,140,000 acres, or 820,000 acres excluding the Puri and Bala 
sections. The area uctually commanded by the present system 
distributaries is estimated at 528,534 acres, of which only 27: 
acres, or about 333 acres per square mile commanded, are iri 
all of this is practically confined to this district, in 
culturable area commanded is 468,414 acres, of which 
acres are irrigable. The balance is either uncultivable, or lie 
low to take irrigation or too high tebe irrigated otherwise 
lift, and lift irrigation is hardly practised at all. It is do 
therefore whether the man en Se on ee 
= t canals will ever eXeged 250,000 acres, though th 
no difficulty in segue to Ue water sively, Alt. z 
sufficient for all the land whicli is ever likely to take ir 
Those who enthusiastically quoted the success of i ve 
















pane TL 8 fc vchhin cece al Ua § bo 
remaining more than six months in the 
fatal i pay such high rates, an‘ were also afraid 
ob apetabeary an excuse for enhancing the rents 
fe. to allay their apprehensions, a proclamation was 
by Government, declaring the water-rate to be wholly ot 
from land revenue, and promising that at the next revision 
1@ settlement no increased rate of assessment would be imposed 
ee ee only ot their being irrigated. These 

promises failed to produce much effect, and a much more effective 
mducement to take water was afforded by the gradual reduction igo 
f tho rate: to Re. 1-8 per acre. As a result of this measure, ai 
rigation éncreased slowly, but on the whole steadily, and by 

676-77 there were 30,000 acres watered from the canals. There 
A pera great demand for the privilege of irrigation due to the 
| prices and scarcity of water in 1878, the year of the Madras 
and to the introduction of the system of five year and 
year leases. The area under irrigation rose suddenly to 98,000 
and increased to 133,000 acres in 1882-83. In 1883, however, 
» was a drop to 48,760 acres, as most of the leases expired 
nd the people refused to renew them. The reason for this appears 
be that in the eyes of the cultivator the chief value of the water * 
| fnot in any improvement it may render possible in the outturn 
Hn ordinary year, but in the protection it affords in year of 

S aght. This being so, the peasants are ulways disposed to put 
Tenewing their engagements tilt, a period of drought occurs ; 

this tendency was accentuated by the fact that in three out of =~ 
ir ng five years the rainfall had been sufficient and timely, _ 
squently the benefit derived from the canal irrigation had 
omparatively small, They soon began however to realize — 

fe lo of their crops from drought more than counterbalanoed | pi 
ring of the water-rate; the area slowly extended, and with ais 
‘quinquenni period « much larger number of leases were, 
d, and the maximum of 186,627 acres was reached in 
A few years of abundant and excessive rainfall brought 
rrigated area down to 119,460 acres in 1896, when the 
ht created an universal demand for water, and the irrigated 
at's bound to 207,015 signal ifn tone yo 
the area years 
(arch 1903 was 210,012, tho maximum of 225,000 
in 2a jt ge Re are et 









































of income. It was conbeatly cxpesied tal 
large traffic along these waterways, and that the receipts from 
would give the State a profitable return for the money — 
them. It might, indeed, seaigiakty hes oom aE 
navigation could be a success anywhere, it would be in 
The country was in a terrible state of isolation without inter 
and external communications, and it was naturally anticipated th 
the canals would attract all the local trade and form cheay 
routes connecting all parts of the country. It is clear ho 
that, after 30 years of a very fine system of navigable ¢ 
the people have not taken to navigation. Carts and pack-bulloc 
still constitute the chief means of transport, and even when cana 
are ayailable, the people seldom use boats. The navigation mewn / 
have therefore always been an insignificant eS ae + Ae 
sinee the opening of the railway they have still further dimi 
falling from Rs. 1,904,100 in 1897-98 to Rs. 78,153 in 1901-0 V2. 
Tho tollage rates have ‘boen recently reduced, and the tonm 
borne along the canals has increased ; but even so the tollage on 
amounted to Rs. 68,489 in 1903- 04, and there does not a 
‘to be any likelihood of navigation ever proving of much valu! 
a source of income, % 
This large irrigation system is under the control of a Supers 
tending Enginoer, who is assisted by three Executive Eng 
in charge of divisions. The latter are reaponsitle fae ara 
Uisiiees WA tha Ghana Sid the ccndgeh of irrigation operatic 
and a separate establishment is entertained for the colled 
the revenue. For this purpose there is a revenue divil 














































1 p detailed Lbeere, or measurement of each cultivator’s holding, 
4hen made. The lease is finally approved by the Executive 
Pak ser who issues the permit, but before this can be done, every 
Mvator who has fields within the block, must sign his name 
‘a the area which has been measured, and which will be _ 
din his name, In order to admit of a blook getting water 
the first season, a provisional permit is granted for the season 
tip the area originally applied for; tis permit is cantelled when 
af? long-lease permit is finally granted. Fields which cannot be 
inarily irrigated, or for which canal water is not ordinarily 
equired, can be excluded from the block at the discretion of the 
exec mative Engineer, such fields being duly noted in the Ahasra or 
measurement phper. In these long-term leases water-rates are 
piang 1 for the area measured and accepted by the cultivators, 
water is required or not. In radi and hot-weather leases, 
ater is supplied on application, and water-rates are levied on the 
areas irrigated, and not necessarily on those specified in the 
tion. In order to assist the Canal Department as far as 
sible in the assessment and collection of water-rates, influential / 
i of ‘the , called “ representatives,” are appointed on the 
of the majority of the cultivators concerned. Their duty 
t assist in ‘Measurements, in procuring “and attesting signatures 
applica’ n8 for leases, and in collecting the rates. In return for 
ay ave enditled to free irrigation of the lands in their 
P Qedupation within the leased area up to a limit of 3 per cent, 
cet wonitioe is to give long-term block leases, which Water ts 
P dctned to 10 years, but to discriminate between the various 
Be eer ent tonwing 1 block. Thus lands lying so low that they »* 
or require irrigation, although water may often flow into them, __ 
ded from assessment ; while a special rate of 8 annas 







‘tic BER len, dh cond ot ad a 
cif ne Raden meng ag mien wtm If the lease — 
_ approved, that officer issues orders for the block to be measured, 
ind a detailed khasra, or measurement of each cultivator’s holding, 
then made. The lease is finally approved by the Executive 
“yeer who issues the permit, but before this can be done, every 
gator who has fields within the block, must sign his name 
ainst the area which has been measured, and which will be 


wessed in his name, In order to admit of a block getting water — 


the first season, a provisional permit is granted for the season 
the area originally applied for ; this permit is cantelled when 
Sinonly in permit is finally granted. Fields which cannot be - 
hint , or for which canal water is not ordinarily 
, can be excluded from the block at the discretion of the 
 Kagineer, such fields being duly noted in the Rhea or 
oustin Piper. In these long-term leases water-rates are 
re rot for tho area measured and acdepted by the cultivators, 
yhether water is required or not. In radi and hot-weather leases, 
ar is supplied on application, and water-rates are levied on the 
tu gel, and not necessarily on those specified in the 
yplicat. In order to assist the Canal Department as far as 
bie in, assessment and collection of water-rates, influential 
4 called “representatives,” are appointed on the 
ae meareethy ot Sho esttivabor, command. Their duty 
8 in ents, in procuring ‘and attesting signatures 
oatic EF iadiac aad fa dilindilng thi rales, In return for 
they ar entitled to free irrigation of the lands in their 
; pohly Shp lenenh meen ne-t0 » eet af-O be rel 


® i to pive long-term Hock lense, which 















































im the protected and 2 teledlel gree, ial 1 a age AC 
have failed to elicit any evidence of a substantial 






which irrigation is not required, and it 
the cultivators. The fact nevertheless 
years of the lease —_ it has 3. 
induce the Oriya cultivator to pay an average rate of mor 
than Re. 1-5 per acre for all the advantages of irrigation an 
protection from floods which the canals confer on him, * 
that, even after a revision of settlement, Government 
been uble to propose a greater enhancement of this rate \ 
4 annas. 

Ai tt fh aa of ition to iit nob 
in the increase of the rent gbtained for the land. On this 
we have fortunately very oy dicted intoemation in the final rep 


it 
Hi 


* on the survey and settlement of Orie by Mr. 8. L. Maddox, 1.¢ 


Mr. Maddox states :—“ There is little, if any, evidence of gener. 
enhancement of rents on the ground of irrigation or of higher rater 
in irigaied Shan in unitsigeied villages, Shough Aigey = a 
that rent-rates have risen more in the protected and 





cultivation to lands which but for the canal water were not likel; 
to have been reclaimed. Amidst the mass of conflicting informa 
tion on the subject of the increase of rent-rates, one 
be held to be abundantly proved, and that is 
acre beep sh ta Aer Pee ee grou 
Kcqanie da psn petals rrigatic 


fered in these eight years of disastrous flood may be judged — 
the fact that in the year 1866, the events of which formed the a 


ubject of minute enquiry, the remissions were found to 
+ 5 per cent. of the estimated loss, The people, we learn, used 
) kept on the alert every year for two or three days and nights = 
for a signal to fly to the highest ground available,and == 
to see their houses washing down on all sides without = 
a to save them. The canul embankments now 
early 550,000 acres, and even the greatest floods are pow- 
devastate all*the country, Immunity from famine is, — 

r, perhaps of even greater value than protection flood, - 
ppears from the report on the inundations of 1866 remis- 
on account of drought, amounting to 14} lakhs, or about two — 

’ revenue, were granted in Cuttack in five out of the 36 years 
with 1866-67; and as no remissions were granted unless — 
tt one-fourth of the produce, it may be accepted 
aa lg a were both more frequent and greater 
No such remissions have been 














CHAPTER VI. 


NATURAL ; CALAMITLES. 


Lider Tux most difficult problem which the administration in this di 
Eeeeebaas trtet has to face is its liability to loss of life and property from. 
cauam» natural calamities. The rainfall is in most years ample for its 
/ 418% — noods, but it is precarious, and its carly cossation is fatal to th 
rice crop on which the people depend. In the deltaic tract which 
forms the greater part of the district, the difference of level 
between the high and low-lying lands is so slight that, in 
event of any soarcily of rainfall, all parts are equally affected, 
The low lands are not sufficiently below the level of tht up- 
lands to retain moisture for any considerable time after the rains 
have ceased, and in years of drought the crops grown on 

do not compensate for the loss of those which may be burnt ap 
on the arid higher levels, A drought is, therefore, liable to 
affect Cuttack more seriously than those districts where the differ- 
ence of level between the up-lands and the low-lying tracts is 
gufficient to cause the sterility of the former ar: iB 
~ by the increased fertility of the latter. Since the drougits, 
ever, of 1836, 1837, 1842 and 1865-66, all of which « 
more or less distress,.and the last of which brought on the 
famine of Orissa, large irrigation works have been z 
pewiien yield an — supply of water, so that tho district may 















in it; and though a low flood does little harm, as it is 
d from devastating the country by the embankments, the 
which sweep across the rice-fields do great damage to 
ding crop, as they generally occur in July, August and 
ber, when the rice is in the first vigour of its growth Or is 
ower or nearing |maturity. It sometimes, though fortunately 
‘ely, bappens that the district is visited with the double calamity 
‘ood and drought in the same year, the former occurring in 
sarly part and the latter towards the close of the season, sn 
ese frequent but scarcely less serious damage has been caused 

torm-waves on the sea face; and though the low lands are 














tome extent embanked against the sea water, vivlent cyclones 
teach the embankments and cause great loss of life and property. 


‘hese cyclones are fortunately rare; they are generally generated ~ NE, 








‘the transition periods antecedent and subsequent to the 

establishment of the south-west monsoon, i.e., during the 
mnths of April and May, October and November. Their most 
itriking features are the great barometric depression in the centre 
ind the magnitude of the storm area, These two causes,produce 
‘large accumulation of water at and near the centre, which 
mogresses with the storm and gives rise to a destructive storm- 
, when the centre reaches the shelving coast. It then sweeps 
and, and the damage caused is terrible and widespread. 


























British the condition of the country wal ic? 
on of the land has been thrown into waste; 


Be to tal the fields. Under British pare an era 
perity has ensued: with an i 
resources, the people have displayed far more get Dow 
bad years; cultivation has extended ; cad Soong Cor ea 
frequent droughts, they have only once culminated in famine. 
Famine of ‘The years 1306, 1808, 1809, 1817 and 1828 were years of bi 
1865-66 crops and scarcity, and in 1836, 1837 and 1842 Outtack suffer 
severely from drought ; but the only really great catastro 
the century was the famine of 1865-66. No such 
© ccourred for nearly @ century ; it had to bo dealt with by ab 
» 4 of officials necessarily ignorant of the signs of its sper 
eas unprepared to expect it, and inexperienced in the administra. 
as a of relief measures; nor were the native inhabitants more awe 
» of what was coming on them than the British officers. Th. 
rainfall of 1865 was scanty and ceased prematurely, so that th, 
~~. outturn of the great crop of winter rice, on which the country 
mainly depends, was reckoned at less than a third of the averagy 
crop. Food-stocks were low, both) because the quantity 
in 1865 was unusually large and because the m 
: Mj pesoicious sraeundy ‘ead st Stained. ectscla senor ol UE 
When the harvest failed, the gravity of the occasion was not - 
peresived and no special inquiries were instituted ; while price 
remained so moderate that they offered no a 
to importers and forced no reduction in consumption on 
_ jnhabitants, till suddenty*the Province was found to be 
 bare-of food. It was only in May 1866 that it was 
~ that the markets were so empty that the jail prisoners cd 
_ Government establishments could not be 
southeyn monsoon had now begun and importation by sea 
fom thor of Lin tho only ond lading fo Galata, He 
rest of India ; ly road ais io tee 
‘8 country intersected by large rivers and liable to inundat 



























att 10,00 fot af fod-gain by the od v 
ee ee ees 
































Bnew crop bagi 

ontinued in some parts of the country. The rainfall of the 

bah th barons the higher lands we ve 
the harvests in the higher lands were excellent, in all 1 

‘ Jands the crop was drowned. Half the district of Cuttack 





gain, Altogether about 40,000 tons of rice were imported © 
4 lavishly distributed; and about half had been disposed — 
of when the monsoon of 1867, followed by an unusually fine 
harvest, alto put an end to the famine in 1868, No com- 
wes the numbers relieved and of the expenditure 
are available; but the mortality was estimated at‘one- 
yne-fourth of the population, and altogether nearly 14 _ 
was expended in Orissa during this famine. 





vu the catastrophe in Outtack was so great that a fuller descrip. Cuttack. — 
_ tion of the way in which it affected the district seems to be 
Won The rice crop in the year immediately preceding the 
failure of the winter crop of 1865 appears to have been a — 
Yalely good one in Outtack. Even as late as August 1865, prices — 
continued easy, and in thet month large purchasos were made by _ 
« French mercantile house at from 30 to 35 seers per rupee, 
Though the rainfall of 1865 was below the average, the prospects 
of the crop seem to have been, on the whole, good up to Septem- 
but the last heavy fall took place on the 6th of that month, 


erally promising, ak oven Sa the vebadle ot Sho-tsauth pomieiet 
ped that a timely falk of rain might save the crop. When, 
the middle of October passed without any sign of rain, — 
and by the 20th, the whole country was 


ie 
Hl 


ous, 








which would have been thrown on them if they had kept 
* shops open when those of others were closed. Henoe the dealer 
i followed one another, and general closing movements took pla 
which were only got over when the supply had accumu 
Site aad the slarmed public were gies accept qieblly wala 


By the 6th November the price of common rice in Cuttack 
8 local seers (105 folds) per rapee. Prices steadily in 
week by week, and it became apparent that absolute 
must ensue. ‘he irrigation works, by providing em i 
for thousands of labourers, who were paid partly in money 
and partly in rice, rendered the distress later in Cutt- ~ “han 
in the neighbouring districts; but even in Cuttack 
official returns of the 12th February showed the price o 
from 9 to 7 standard seers per rupee. In April the district 
hegan to suffer from actual famine and starvation. The pressure 
was as yot less in the town than elsewhere; but prices reached 
64 to 5} seers per rupee, at which rate the people could not 
long survive, and starving objects began to appear, 
private charities were opened, and there was an old-established 
public charity ; but it was not till the end of the month that the 
Relief Committeo commenced regular operations. ‘Tho distress — 
_ was aggravated by the failure of the Irrigation Company’s rice 
which now came to an end; their funds were at the time seant— 
<they did not import more rice till June; and, meantime, foo 
a searcer and scarcer, the relief afforded by tea er 
was greatly diminished. 
©) It is quite clear that by May there was great starvation ano 
guffering, and considerable mortality in the district, though th 
cae mortality in the town was not excessive and there were not th 
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y did not materially fall during the following three = 
om the middle of June to the middle of July, the price ir 
Cuttack (when rice could be b dppb 





























employed 9,290 persona onan average in 
Bt gacats eoting redo In January when rice was 
le , the numbers were at their highest (14,666); and from 
; month till June, employment being freely offered, and moro 
, more needed, the decrease in numbers was solely due to 
want of rice to feed the labourers, In the rainy months July — 
_ August the work was for the most part stopped by the season, 
nee By the end of May, the district was disoovered to be ina 
_witible state of famine, On the 27th May, the Commissioner 
tj taing from a tour in the Tributary States found the troops © 
jnend Government establishments on the point of starvation;and =—__ 
ve the 28th he sent ‘a telegram begging Government to import 
» fur the use of the troops and for the, jails, to feed labourers 
nl works, and to supply food for the starving. Rice, he 
af anced, was procuitable with the utmost difficulty, and then 
1 4for r in insufficient quantities, at 4) seers per rupee ; there were 
only one day’s rations in store for the troops ; crime was inoreas- 
/ ing daily ; and all public works and relief works were stopped for 
7 want of food, A cargo of 3,000 bags of rice was at onoe despatch. 
‘| ed to False Point, but great difficulty and delay was experi- 
a senoed in landing and transporting it; and the greater part of the 
~ ‘ego was not received in Cuttack till early in July. After thia, 
ships loaded with rice arrived in quick succession, and by 
“ember about 10,000 tons of food had been imported. Mean- 
"2, however, the mortality caused by starvation or by disease, 
etly or indirectly connected with starvation, want and bad 
J, was very great. Money was spurned as worthless, and prices 
cits mecdy nominal. Where rice was to be bought 
b yall, aa Cttack i reached the rate of five, four and even three 
to the rapee, but in the interior still higher rates prevailed, =. 
” one seer per rupee, Famishing crowds gathered at the 
ling-places, and as one officer wrote, “for miles round you~ 
an Thee yell for food.” 
In Joly some centres for the distribution of cooked food were 
lished in the interior, more were established in August, and 
ptember nearly the full number (43) of | ieee 
om, Before this, however, the sufferings of the 

















way against the powerful current that then came down; and at 
several centres operations were altogether suspended. The result, 





- feeding-stations had no sufficient shelter, and the cold 
Killed thé in fearful numbers. The known deaths from d 


the unknown deaths must. have been still more numerous, for 
could not reach the annachhatras or relief depéts, to whi 
alone they looked for support, In most of the low-lying 1 
the biali or early rice crop, which would have been in 
another week or fortnight, was almost entirely destroyed, and the 
young cold-weather crops suffered much from protracted immersion 
Although now relief centres were opened, yet in several cases it 
was found quite impossible to supply those already opened » 
rice, owing to the boats from False Point being unable to 










of this was a great aggravation’of the already existing distress; 
for those who were congregated at the centres found, when the 
stock of rice ran out, that they were cut off by the. floods from 
other sid, and many died from sheer starvation. In Septemb~ 
some rélief was afforded not only by the greater extension 
Rite ceapaly AE ths Sisling Genin ind wole:dapdin, WA? 
by the ripening of the small early crop of rice in tracts w 
had escaped the flood. At best, however, the distress was \ 
but a degree less than before ; rice still sold at six, and even h 


yf veers for the rupee; and it is questionable whether the result 





suffering, and the effect of unaccustomed 






























rs thie market was somewhat eased in the course of October 
) some new grain became available. In November thenew = 
began tq come into the market in considerable quantities, ~  —_ 
the general famine may be said to have come to an 
; | people returned to their avocations, leaving only the RS, 
ciated, the orphans and the widows, Considerable distress, 
, still existed in the unfortunate tracts which had suffered 
200 nd calamity by the floods of August, particularly in the 
sub-division ; and in these, relief operations were 
iitined for some time longer. 
Yo dnigeg to the protection afforded by the irrigation works; no sige 
has ocettrred since 1866, though there was dome scarcity ' 
ax 1897 in consequence of a flood of great height and of un- 
va dented duration followed by short rain in September and an 
ost complete failure of the monsoon in October 1896, All 
tha great rivers rose almost simultaneously to nearly the highest . 
& on record, overflowing their banks or breaching the embank- 
; They submerged the low lands, which remained water- . 
ged for more than a month owing to the long duration of the 
in the rivers ; and not only was the crop ruined, but much land 
- io thrown out of cultivation by the deposit of sand. On the 
idence of the floods the cultivators replanted as soon as possi-" 
‘Dut the ext sowings were sacrificed to drought as the old ones < 
oh Adledeen to flood. The drought was also of long duration, the . 
; aving ceased at the end of September} in some x hes 
rice crop, which is the mainstay of the district, failed 
y, and in others the harvest was very poor. In the event, 
butturn ofjrice was estimated at 7 to 8 annas of a normal 
d allowing for the stocks in hand and fhe dutturn of the 
crops, the deficit to be supplied-by imports was put at 10 lakhs - 
fmaunds. The, affected area was 1,360 square miles, or more” 
an one-third of the district, with a population of 624,840 souls, | 
distress existed more or less throughout the whole district, 
Beiter had fo bo given in all tho oub tivisions trom the mid 
March to the end of September 1897. The District Board” 
bcted ted relief measutes, but it was soon discovered that the cir- 
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Res. 18,718. : 
_ prdovs. ° During last contury, Cuttack frequently suffered from. 
ie dation, and though defensive works in the shape of embar 
- along the rivers prevented the devastation of the district, a land= 
bi proportion of the immense volume of water concentrated on ff 
a delta periodically spread over the country. Since 1830 floeds o. 
i a serious character have occurred no less than 22 times, vis., in 
1831, 1834, 1848, 1851, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1862, 1866, 1868, 
1872, 174, 1877, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1885, 1892, 1894, 1395 
. 1896 and 1900. It would bee mistake, however, to suppose thi 
the floods are always destructive. .They undoubtedly do, harm i 
many ways, and the greatest of them have caused widesprea. 
ai havoc and destruction; but provided that they are not of loy 
continuance or of great height, and that they come pretty 
in the season, these inundations are productive of almost as 
good as harm, as they are usually followed by excellent 
In many places the receding waters leave a fertilizing 
silt, which renews the productive powers of the *oil and 
much benefit to the crops; and even the highest floods 
. service, as their scouring actin results in the clearatice of si’ 
a large soale, and thus increases the capacity of the dischar 
the various channéls. It is only when their duration or he! 
extraordinary or when they occur so late as to render re-® , 
ae impossible that very serious and widespread damage is done. 
Flood of With the possible exception of the flood of 1884, the hi 
stasae - fod of which we have any authentic record is that wl 
Weer occurred in July 1855, when the Mahanadi rofe to an enormou 
height and the miximum reading (127-13) on the Lalbagh gauge 
_@ Wasrecorded. The embankments were breached in no less th 
. 10RD ‘plaite, <a besides: the terrible losses sustained fl 
ear tn sake | square miles were 
; permanently left waste for -fear of inendetioe, 
nately, however, the flood fell as quickly as it*rose, and tl 
submerged nearly the whole district, it did not cause 
suse Yemage 20 9 protracted flood world have dons, 
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i Fad ‘chin the people wre relying ou the ahely rico 
to mitigate the sufferings caused by famine. This inunda- 
a broke through the Government “embankments in 413 places, 
ind of the 35 émbanked rivers, not one was uninjured. Out of 
‘  pargenes carp six eseaped from the flood ; 642 square miles 
abmerged during a period varying from 3 to 60-days, the 
Fal satan Yoing trom 3 to 15 feet ; and a vast population 
of nearly 700,000 people are said to have been thrust out of their 
mes. All the crops were destroyed in the parts affected most 
‘iously ; property which had escaped the famine was carried 
daa or + pe} absolutely nothing was saved, and what the ‘ 
ight had spated was engulfed in the wide vortex of water, 
A The next great flood was that of 1872, which was very nearly Flood of 
rh not quite as high as the flood of 1855. In Cuttack 1,135 187. 
miles were inundated, and in Puri 1,070 square miles; of 
) 2,205 square miles, about 600 miles were under water for 
{to 17 days, and the rest from 7 to 10 days. Cuttack town 
ms, out off from all communication with the surrounding country 
in imminent.danger, being only saved by the energy of 
ooal officers, The canals and embankments were seriously 
ured, and the country-was a vast sea of water stretching from: 
ttaok to the coast, dotted here and*there with a few village 
where the péople and cattle found a temporary shelter and 
dled together i in the greatest distress. Fortunately, this flood 
1 early in the season in the first week of July, and .as 
subsequent season was favourable, a good crop was obtained 
most of the land imundated, and no marked distress was* 
ne more recent years the mogt perious floods have been those Flood of 
scoured in 1892. and 1896, the first of which was 
for its -intdénsity and the second for fts long duration, 
1 of 1892 was due to the Mahinadi being swollen to a 
ight by heavy rainfall, the level at Narkj on-the 26th 
ng 92°10 and af Bellevue on the . Katjuri 88°30, 
sl above which the Mahanadi may be considered to be 
: is 88°00 at Nar&j, and the river was above 
as againet 8 days in 1872, Conse- 
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. adding on tk and was again wrecked. In almost all the p 


Croronns, 















116 
In the flood of 1896 the Brahmani and Baitarani as wel 
as the Mahinadi rose to a great height almost simultaneous 
but the main feature of tlie flood was its long duration, 
exceeded that of all the floods of which we havé any 
For 15 days, iv., from the 24th July to the 7th August, 
Mahanadi was continuously above the level ‘of 88°00 at Na 
except for a few. hours on the 2nd August; and on 
25th July it attained its greatest height, 92°10, or the 
height as was reached by the floods of 1872 and 1892. Thé 
embankments were breached: in numerous places, and the 
Kendrapira Extension canal, standing out like the bank of 
an inland sea, suffered much from the erosion of the waves” 


unprotected by embankments the heavy floods destroyed i: 
bhadoj and winter rice crops, and extensive tracts lay under depp © 
water for many days. Some losttheir lives and property, “abd — 
there was considerable distress in all the country open to 
ravages of the flood, 
The most terrible cyclone from which -the district has 


I. epson of suffered was the False Point cyclone of 1835, the memogy - 













which is still fresh among the people. “It presented two y 
features, as itsoccurred dufing the monsoon months and 
very narrow area, though of unusual severity. “The cyclone buns, 
upon the coast in the éarly morning of the 22nd September 1885, 
the barometer falling to 27:135" at False Point Light-house, a 
reading unprecedented at the level of-the sea. It was accom. 
“panied by a storm-wave rising to a height of about 22 feet above 
mean sea-level, which at onoe submerged the village of Jambu 
the terminus of the Kendrapirg ganal to the north-west of Fa 
Point, and then rolled on in a north-easterly direction i i 
itself in_ the Br&hmani river. The storm was most keenly 
in” the Jajpur, and Kendripira sub-divisions. In the fe 
sub-division, no less than 2,447 villages were affected and 1 
































th iw area of about 250 oman miles being 
d. Eleven villages were completely swept away, every 
man, woman, and child being drowned by the storm-wave, and all 
_ trace of the houses being washed away; while about 150 more 
ill were levelled to the ground, though a considerable part of _ 
ue population managed to escape. The land lying between 
 Rajnagar and the sea face, which before the cyclone was perhaps ° 
pne of the best rice-growing tracts of the Kanika estate, was 
mr into a brackish waste ; and in Kaldip all, and in Karara 
of the crops were completely destroyed, By far 
greatest havoc, however, was caused on the sea face; here 
e storm-wave sweeping over False Point Harbour, knocked 
all the houses before it, and completely submerged Jambu 
it rolled on in an unbroken wave over Kaldip and. Karara. 
e effect of this wave was suddenly to create a sufficient depth of 
ster all over the harbour to float large steamers over shoals 
where ordinarily there isa depth of only a few. feet of water. 
The sudden fall of the water landed the ships and steamers which 
4 drifted from their moorings on the shoals; while the cargo 
were deposited in the midst of the jungle and in the 
extraordinary plaées, the boatmen having no command - 
‘whatever over their boats, and being unable to distinguish, amidst 
e wild waste of water, the creeks from the submerged land, 
Jambu itself, out of a population of 130 souls in the village, 
about a dozen were saved; the village site, when first visited, 
was covered with the corpses of men, women and children, while 
e dead bodies of cattle and deer were floating in great numbers 
n the creek before the village. Between Jambu and the Brih- 
anf, all along the Hansua creek, the scene was one of perfeot 
on, with trees uprooted,and houses crushed into a confused 
s, and with hardly any signs of animal or hunfin life whatever. 
Immediately after the disaster the Commissioner and officérs 
district staff visited the devastated country and distributed 
rd to the survivors. Relief measures were at once started, 
s being established at Hansua and Rajnagax, at which 
ible relief was administered to’about 8,000 persons daily. 
s9f Ts. 20,000 was made by Government for this purpose, 
of the same amount was sanctioned out 
the Kanika Ward's estate for charitable donations 
The Villages which were not ttterly destroyed 
the effects of the storm with remarkable 
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* Matters, however, reached a climax in June 


















ie aay of tho vllagak once as Fe 
weresgompletely exterminated ; so that there are 
bastis in which there-are mo members of those 
presence dnd services are indispensable to-a village ¢ 
_ The last disaster of this kind which e di 
was in 1890, when a storm-wave affected a considerable pe 
*the Kujang estate,» which, since the tidal wave of 1885, 
been more or less subject to the inrush of sea-water 


wave passed over this portion of the estate, 
the crops in a tract extending from the Keabag to 
the standing crops were swept away, all the tanks and : 
filled with brackish water, and the supply of food-grain 

* but exhausted.” Four months after this tidal wave, it was rey 
‘by the Manager of the estate that nearly nine-tenths ¢ 
people in the affected tracts had no grain in their houses, ‘a 

» no means of purchasing it. The severity of the distress wi 
the more keenly felt, as the people had already sustained fra 
losses in the previous year, when rinderpest carried away | 
than 75 per cent. of their cattle. 























CHAPTER VIII,+ 


\RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES, 


+ for average tice land is Rs. 3-2 an acre, but good river-side land 
"with a rich deposit of silt, on which tobacoo and other valuable 
-erops ean be grown, pay as much as Rs. 12 to Hs, 25 an acre; 
q on the other hand inferior land producing a coarse pulse pays 
a] & rupee per acre. 


| villagers were not able to point out, with any -degree of accuracy 
| or certainty, definite tracts of lands bearing a uniform rent; 
‘and, in these circumstances, the attempt to classify soils by tho 
aid of existing rates of rent was unsuccessful tnd had to be 
|| abandoned. Eventually, it was decided to assess renta,on the 
| basis of ‘the existing rates; the basis of the proceedings adopted 
Bee ire ot fe rent by the Settlement Officer, whether 
existing or an enhanced rent for the acceptance of the tenant, 
the immodiate settlement of that rent if accepted by him, and, 
} formal settlement of a fair rent under the provisions of the 


g to accept, The method was simple ayd involved as little 
© gpd nda fo aroma it avoided the dangers — 

from systems of soil mapping and the risk of inequali- 
assessment due to’ the idiosyncracies of individual officers ; 


‘Tux rents paid by the cultivators Miry throughout the district Cam fi 
according to the quality of’ the soil they till. The common rate ™**** 


~~ 


n 
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“Phe rents fixed at the last settlement were not, however, based Settle. + 4 
‘on ithe Glasses of soil under cultivation, as it was found that the ™* —<— of 
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them, which have always boda saye-ce lon 


at the time. With regard to. these two classes of pate 
form the bulk of the cultivators of the district, it was decided 
that the existing rents of the pahi ryots should as a rale be taken 
"us fair and equitable, and that, if the ¢hani rent was less than the 
_village rent, it should not, , Tdinarily be enhanced by more than 
half the percentage of the difference between the two. The 
village rate was calculated on the basis of the pahi rents, and the 
latter, being competition rents, were thus mare ee standard 
of the limit of enhancement. 
The ¢hani holdings having been held at the same rent since 
the date of the last settlement, the rents were enhanced whepeger 
they were found to be lower than the pd/i rents; but owing 
‘the ovet-assessament of ¢/idni lands in several seek, it was fre- 
quently found that even competition rents had not risen above 
the rents fixed. for them during the currency of the settlement. 


significant fact as showing at what high rates the rents of thant 
ryote were fixed at the last settlement, that the general incidence 
of the rents of pa’ ryots did not, even in the course of 60 
rise to that shewn by the ¢hani rents fixed in 1837, This would 
notin itself be conclusive evidence as to the over-assessment of 
thani lands at the previous settlement, as it is to some extent true 





SPUR sidehoed cai tho guoead of nak teak cota 
particular rents were found to be unreasonably low, either 
ugh collusion or fraud, or because they were specially granted 
beneficial rents by the zamindirs. The average rent finglly 
fixed was Rs, 2-13-7, the enhancement on the existing rent being 
© per cent. . 
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es other classes of tenants whose rents were settled may Other _ 
-be mentioned the jamabandi kharidadars, tankidars, chandinadére, tenant. 
— nigfi-basiaftidars and kdmil-basidftidars. The jamabandi khavidde 
dérs are the holders of land which, in theory at least, was formerly = 
reclaimed, At the previous settlement they were treated as 
subordinate proprietors, their rents being caletlated at a certain 
"percentage of the assets they received; but gt this settlement 
they were dealt with as tenure-holders under the Bengal Tenaney ‘ 
 @ Got, and their rents were settled acogrdingly, a percentage equal « 
ee that granted to them at the previous settlement (20 to 30 per ‘a 
+ cent. of the full rent) being deducted from the gross asets of ench 
tenure. The incidence of the settled rate per acre Was Re, 1-8, the 
enhancement being 62 per cent. ‘The rents of the privileged tenants = 
known as tankidérs, or holders of small aréas permanently assessed # 
*  _ at a quit-rent, which averaged annas 3-2 at the firrevious settlement, 
were not disturbed, but the excess areas held by them were treated - 
im the same way as those held by revenue and rent-free holders, i.., i 
they were assessed to rent and settled with them as ryoti holdings. 
No general enhancement was made of the rent of ryots holding , 
chandind tenancies, i.c., the holders of homgstead lands, the inci- 
dence of which was Rs. 3-15-10; but excess areas were asseas- 
ed to rents at special rates, thns causing a nominal enhancement, 


yates. Both these classes were dealt with as ryots whose special 
pri had expired ‘it the last settlement, but’ in consideration = 
PMI lowedn eb which, they wore holding, and to prevent 
hardship which would have been caused by too sudden an 
mhancement of those rents, strict limit was imposed on the 
neement ; and they were eventually assessed to rents much — 
those paid by, thdni and pahi ryote. The incidence of se 
nt per acre in the case of nisfi-bdzidflidars was Re. 
flidars Re. 1-5-4, the enhancement being 

















“to be half rates, were found to bo puylng chek Sct sslly Ba 
corn rents. The rents fixed by the settlement Officers are but little — 
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more than a rupee an acre, whichis lésathan half the market value ; 


of thé land. 
It was obvious from the circumstances of the case that the — 


_rents of a very large number of tenants holding at privileged — 


rates, ‘which had remained tintouched for 60 years, seal have to 4 


be enhanced, while it was known that cultivation had eegely 
extended during the same period, and that there were considerable - 


areas in the possession of both landlords and tenants that had never — 


beon assessed to rent or revenue. The general result of the settle- 
ment of rents was that the existing rents were retained in 54 per 
cent, of the holdings dealt with; in 13 per cent. an enhancement — 
was made on the.ground of excess area; in 24 per cent, an 


enhancement was made on other grounds; while 3 per cent. were 


* reduced for loss of area, ang 6 per cent. were tenancies newly 


nsscesod, The settled assots were altogether Rs. 20,72,900, or 
Rs, 2-8-3 pér acre, as compared with Rs, 18,47,400, the assets = 


existing before the settlement, and the increase was thus 12 

cent, This increase was, however, mainly due to-the valua- 
tion of land held on nominal payment, the rentals of the — 
nigh-basidftitars béing raised from Rs. 35,700 to Rs. 1,03,200, 


“\< "The enhancement sctually imposed on the itmportant class of | 





théni ryots amounted to only 6 per cent. The rents of these 
cultivators had suffered no change for a period of 60 years; 


«and though a*large number disappeared in the famine years of 


1865-66, it has been held that this is no reason why those who: 


held their ground should be absolved from contributing some — ; 
share of the large rise in the valde of their produce which has 


resulted from State-construeted improvements and settled 


-transfrs of thote holdings as soon as th settlement 


‘ 











“obtained in 4,563 acres, or 1'7 per cont. of the area ; and from this 
it may be deduced that in the whole district rents in kind . are 
paid for about 20,000 acres. It is estimated that in the case of 
ordinary rice Jand, the landlord's share is about 8 maunds of paddy, 
worth Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per maund at harvest, so that the rent 
actually paid would be equivalent to Rs, 8 to Rs. 10 in cash. 

. Besides the dhulibhag and phalbhag, there are two other classes 
git produce rents, the panidhdn and saajd. The former is an arrange- 
ment by which a portion of a cash rent is payable in kind, «g., a 
tenant with a nominal rent of Rs. 4 may have to pay Rs. 3 in cash 
and Re. 1 in grain. The landlord fixes the rate, so thaf the tenant 
generally has to pay something more than he would obtain for his 
grain in the open market. Sanja, ie, » Contract, is a term 


applied 
* to the payment of ‘a fixed quantity of agricultural produce, ‘The 


latter ‘generally amounts to about 6 maunds per acre, which 
would fetch Rs. 6 in a good year and Rs. 9 in a bad year. The 
quantity fixed has to be paid whether the season is favourable 
for the ryot or. the reverse, and the rent thus presses most heavily 
on him wher ho is least able to afford it. Fortunstely this. qystem 


is very rare in Cuttack. 


by the landlord as his share. A less common form of if 
produce rent is that designated phafbAdg, i.e., division of the fruits © 
and grain only, the straw and other bye-products being retained — 

_ by the cultivator. The statistics obtained during the last settle. — 
_ ment for 450 villages show that these systems of rent payment 









Statistics of the wages given for certain selected classes ok mom 
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and the same rate continues at the present day, except when they = 
are calculated according to the money value of the labourer's hire. =» 
i All labour, however, paid by money wages has increased if price; = 
- and in the large towns, such as Outtack and Jajpur, field work is fe 
* now frequently paid in this way? Agricultural lgbour is always  ~ 
paid at a lower rate than other unskilled work. Day-labourers, 
other than agricultural, now receive from 1 anna 4 pies tol anna = 
6 pies in the rural tracts, and 2} annas a day in the towns; in ae 
1850 the wages were three-fourths of an anna in the rural tracts, m 4 
and.1 anna 6 pies in the towns. Smiths and carpenters now get 
2} annas in the country and 4 annasin the towns ; in 1850 their a3 
* wages were 1} annas and 3 annas respectively. Bricklayers, who 
* are only employed in the towns, earned 14 annas a day in 1850, . 
‘ and now receive from 3 to 4 annas. On the whole, it may be said | 
that labour fetches double in the towns what it does in the coun, 
try ; and that, during the last twenty-five years, from 1850 to 1875, 
the rates of wagos have rison from thirty-five to forty per cont.” 
* On the whole, there has been a rise in the price of labour | _ 
during the last 30 years, owing largely to such causes as theex- 
tension of the Orissa Canals, and more recently to the construction is 
of the railway. The upward tendency is more noticeable in ~ | 
the towns than in the villages, and the increase of wages is more ~ 
marked in the case of skilled than of unskilled labour. Away 
i apa village, a carpenter now gets 6 to 12 annas a day, and Fs 
a good blacksmith will not work for less than 8 annas and can~ 
ie sommand 12 aynas a day ; while ordinary maleday-labourers 
earn 2} to 3} annas, and women and boys 1} to 2 annas per, = 
diem. In ‘his ow: native village, a skilled labourer getsfrom4 
to 6 annas, and an adult unskilled labourer from 14 to 2 annas a 
day; but the amount of the wages paid depends on the demand 
_ for labour, the nature and amount of the work done, and the size _ 
ee andposition of the village, i.e, whether it is in a remote and out- 
£4 __ of-the-way tract or in the neighbourhood of a tewn, For making 
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proportion as the prices of the staple food-crops; 
condition sana th rion f th ape oar ' 
of the village labourer who receives his wages in kind hag — 
improved. Money wages are now slightly less in value 
in Kind ; the latter are, therefore, always preferred — 
Eiiliage Lshoures, and it is extremely difficult to obtain a 
cooly in the mofussil who will work for cash wages in the 


yee _ sewing and reaping seasons, when wages in kind are freely 
+A statement of the prices current in each sub-division ding 
the years 1893—1902 will be -found in the Appendix, The 
enormous rise in the price of the staple food of the country * 
which has taken place in the last century is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact that between 1811—1817 the price of rico 
averaged from 30 to 41 local seers (105 folds) to the rupee ae 
__ gcoording to its quality, while the average price of paddy was ~ 
: 90 seers to the rupee, and that even as late as the 10 years ending wiley 
in 1856 the average price of common rice was as low as 08 stands 
ard seers (80 fo/as) per rupee, There was then a stidden rise; 9 
in the next decade it was only about half as dear, being sold for © et 
284 seers to the rupee; and in the succeeding decades the prick’: r 
rose steadily to 27,21 and 18 seers, The list of prices givenin = * 
Toynbee’s History of Orissa (Appendix III) shows that ‘in the ft 
last 100 years there has been a very great rise in the price of 
agricultural produce, pulse, g/t and tobacco; cotton yarn and 
oil have cheapened, but on the other hand there has beun but 
» little change “in sugar, salt, and the betelnut which every Oriya 
 “ghews. Thus the cultivating classes gain both on the better 
_ price they obtain for their surplus produce .and the smaller ona! 2a 
they pay for jmported luxuries, The labourers in the Sng 
«, have boon equally benefited by the rise in the peicus of Bocddpia alll 
” ai'wages are still paid in a great majority of cases eithgr whélly 
‘or partly in kind. This system is particularly suited to an agrti- — 
cultural district like Cuttack, as it has the advantage of being 
unaffected by any rise in the price of food-grains; and the 
is that whatever fluctuations may take place in to 
















who have for years worked among the eiplt’ dadigatsod 

confidence is that 86 per cent. of the rural population are more 

» » ‘less permanently indebted to the mahdjan, proprietary temtre- 

holder, or zamindar. The remainder are themselves landed 

propriétors, or have other means of maintenance, than 

It does not, however, follow that because the villager is. in debt 

* ___—s #nd_ has no capital or savings to meet the strain of a bad season 

that he is very much to be pitied.. The mahdjan is almost always 

. a local man, and generally the tenant cultivates -the fields over — 
A which the ma/djan has alien, Again, the eee, tenure- 

holders are local men, and frequently have stocks of i ae 

” Advances of grain for food and seed are not infrequently given by ~— 

*  yamindars, especially in times of scarcity, and are repaid by return 

» of the principal with 25 per cent. interest when there is a suffi. 

cient crop. Such conditions, however, become oppressive when for 

~ two years in succession there is scarcity. The Oriya cultivator 

is content with very little, and that he generally gets. A full 

‘meal of rice once a day, taken with a little-salt, some pulse or 

vegetables, and perhaps fish, suffices him, and he eats cold in iP se) 

* the morning what is left over from his evening repast. Animal 

' food is a luxury, but well-to-do men eat a little mutton and goat’s 
flesh, and all classes’ eat game whenever they have the luck —~ 

i to kill any. The poorest classes take, to supplement their rice, — a 

oiled Andthi and mandia cakes, and find a substitute for vegetables — 

im the many herbs and grasses that grow wild, and it is very 

few indeed who cannot fill their bellies with food which, if not 

appetising, is certainly satisfying. If the harvest fails or supplies 

igen the cultivator finds in the mahdjan a banker alwaya. 

a Sic alennce money on good security, and able and willing — 
Sena tin oven tank timen, persia Goeve jo Sh eee ae 

distress ; and the history of the floods and drought of P 

shows that the agficultural community can withstand very serious 

[> onlasnition, if the bed speson is followed by a good harvest in the 
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gmarkod by failre of fain and foods in 1891-98, and by heavy” 
» in subsequent years, which might have been expected 
lete the stocks in reserve; yet not only did the district escape 
ne, but it exported over 16} lakhs of maunds of grain 
, though there was a great flood which destroyed 
crops early in the year, foll6wed by short rain in September a 
almost complete failure in October, which resulted in a 
short crop of the sérad rice on which the people mainly depend, « 
“The actual requiréments of the people are very few, Brass 
‘ and bell-metal utensils and ornaments, coarse cotton cloth, and 
- certain other articles manufactured for local consumption supply 
* nearly all their wants, and the¥ need very few such articles of 
© foreign manufacture, The one mild luxury which is practi- 
cally universal is that of smoking ; the tobacco is smoked not in 
the hookah, but in the form of cigars, or still more economically, 
_ by being pulverized and wrapped up in a leaf. The house of 
| an ordinary -ryot is one 6f which the walls are made of ‘mud, 
'» dug from some spot close by, with a roof generally consisting 
- of a framework of split bamboos thed_together by string and 
_ thatched over with straw or grass. The floor is smoothed over 
"almost every week’ with cow-dung and mud, and the walls are 
| decorated with fantastico figures of crude design and glaring 
colours. Even the house of a substantial ryot, comprising a mas" 
sitting room, a bed-room for males and another for females, a 
 treasure-chamber, a cowshed and a sanctuary for the family idol, 
besides a large court-yard, verandahs, etc., would not cost more 
than Rs. 100. The furniture is equally simple, and the articles , 
_ which the cultivator requires for himself are extremely few. Most 
-of the furniture in the house of an ordinary ryot are articles ae 
{fear for his work, such as mats for drying paddy, and baskets 
chnd earthen jars for holding grain, For his own’ comfort he has 
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; though mate give 

ace to wooden beds and cane baskets to boxes of wood or tin in 
houses of the wealthier ryote, On the other hand, the peasant 
ixious to have a good stock of kitchen utensils and buys as 
ay as he can afford; but all the vessels necessary for domestic — 
; «Loge he cma Sete earthenware, can 
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But though the number of ocnlsacis Gera posses 
_ *  -yery large, their intrinsie value scarcely exceeds Rs. 5, as 
a are generally made of cheap materials, such as glass, Ino, bell- 
metal and brass. It is only the wealthier ryots who can manage 
to give their wives gold and silver ornaments, and the value of 
the jewelry they wear is about Rs, 80? en 
Though keenly alive to the advantages of jewelry as a setting 
for their charms, the women dre éontent with a poor wardrobe. 
The universal garment is the séri, pron Sweden “ 

over the head and shoulders, which is tied at the waist and reaches — 
down to the knees. They generally have only two of these cloths, 
costing about Rs. 3; aud though a substantial cultivator's wife ~~ 
has more cloths of a ‘etter quality, the total expenditure is not — dl 
‘ more than Ks. 30. The man himself generally wears a dhofi anda 
ehddar, or loose cotton sheet, worn over the shoulders; and inthe 
fields he is content with an exiguous rag, called a gamchhd, round 
his loins, and with a wicker shield-like that to protect him from the is 
weather. His outlay on clothes is not extravagant, as an average * 
peasunt’s outfit both for ordinary wear and for festive occasions : 

costs less than Rsy4, and his rich neighbour's clothes can be got _ 

* for Rs, 30. 

Indebted- . On the subject of the indebtedness of the ryote, Mr, Maddox — # 
Eas writes: —If we except well-to-do ryots holding themselves 8 or — 
10 acres or more of land, there are few cultivators not in debt to _ _ 
the mahajan. Enquiries made by the Assistant Settlement Officers _ 
have not resulted in much definite information, but it appears to 
be well éstablished that the petty cultivator pays awayas rent and 
interest the whole of his crop, except what is left to him for sub- 
sistence allowance; and has almost always to borrow again before — 
the next harvest is ripe. Ina good year he will pay his debts and 

rent in full in January or February, and have enough to carry. 

SF sc Mavpghoba tha aes if ho*has no unusual charges to meet, 
but he will probably seize the opportunity to marry off a son « 
ee 
he will execute a mortgage on his land or a portion 

of rent and loans will not 
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have more resources than any,other. Not only have they 
iter means and better credit than the labouring classes, but being — 
the habit of keeping grain for home consumption, those who 
e crops of some kind are in a better position than the non- 
ee. when grain is soarce and prices are high. In 
_ the course of the last settlement it was ascertained that the average 
‘area of a holding in Outtack is 1} acre, which is at first sight a 
Yery small amount; but a ryot often holds land in mort than 
e village, and from the statistics of 25 typical villages, it was 
found that out of 100 heads of families, 56 held over 2 acres each, 
30 held 2 acres or less, and 14 had only homesteads, The latter 
were for the most part labourers; those holding 2 acres or less, sie 
were artisans, weavers and others, who combine agriculture with’ 9 
eir hereditary occupations; and the average holding of the = = 
agriculturist was found to be 3°23 acres, and of the whole popula- 
on 2°21 acres per head of a family. It has been calculated that 
arter of an acre of homestead land with 3 acres of irrigated 
acres of unirrigated land would support the ordinary agri- 
family of five dn a subsistence allowance of food ; but the — 
income derived from the land is supplemented by the — 
obtained from subsidiary occupations as well as from the 
9s sent home by those. members of the family whe live 
the district, most of whom are in service and earn good pay, — 
istics which have been compiled show that in any ordinary — 





India, arer 

Spending prune yenetion a foro pep 

pawn or sell in times of distress, and he is therefore 

. rds uaecumh in tisne of atggtlly aillees Iw 4 Sueilla h 
work within easy reach, Unlike the Bihari, the 
i in search of work, and no lab 





I Haak, oa tn ihe pacts of Bengal, a large majority of O 
Ee Gigidation axe wegaged in sgrociiusl pinatile, ant Gann i 
“te Of those, srhq obtain thair Livelihood from other sources is 
ely small. Agriculture supports 58°5 per cent, of the 

1 in; iniailetin 183 per cent. and the profeasions 2°6 per. 

nt.” Of the agricultural population, 31 per cent, are actual — 

workers, of whom 19,000 are rent-receivers, 327,000 rent-payers — 
nd 22,000 field-labourers. Of the indastrial population, 65 per 


are actual workers, and these include 15,000 cow-keepers, 


ood- and charcoal-sellers, 33,000 eotton-wenvers and spinnete, j 


5,000 oo and silversmiths, 3,000 eyes 3,000 carpenters 


joyed d in temple service, ne co nat 4,000 teachers and 

musicians. Among those engaged in other ocoupations aro 
00 herdsmen, 13,000 beggars and 98,000 general labourers, 
, however, as is the ratio al gunedvien, pani 
onv os gantioraag gpa , 





cloth, and a 
other articles manufactured for local consumption, such as 
blankets, paper, pottery, etc., meet most of their wants, * In the 
interior the artisans who make these articles form component 


part of the village organization, some of them still holding servioe 


* lands for their work; and even in the towns the manufactures 


and » 


mostly of a primitive kind producing little for export. * bs . 
Outtack is one of the few places in the Province in which gold — 
and silver work is carried on, This industry gives employment — 
to about 400 families in Cuttack town and to 2,000 families in “iM 
the interior. The instruments used are of the simplest kind # 

the equipnient of the workshop is equally primitive, as a small 
hole in the mud floor which serves for a furnace, an earthen- 


* the whole ‘apparatus of the workmen. The artificers, 

working ‘by a trying light in ortlinary earth-paved huts will 
these crude implements, turn out articles of extreme delicacy and 
finish, and often of exquisite design. The majority are 

intended as tributes to feminine vanity, such as alakds for the 


forehead, hair-pins with four or five chains 
them, strings ‘of flower-buds worn round thé hair, and numero 
~ kinds of ear-rings, some for the lobe, others for the side, and 


third class for the upper portion of the ear, besides a number 


and ankles, To this list must be added a long catalogue of sil 
articles and ornaments of filigree work which are usually 
Kept for sale in the Outtack market. Some of these are 





; Sar ves tert bo 
Se Allain; they ax» ecldered 
plate are removed. Tho article is then coloured and burnished, 


Art Wares factory, the proprietor of which, Mr, M. 8, Das, 
had brought the improved methods of modern mechanism ¢ 


| this factory surpass the gold and silver work in every other part 
sthe Province, and the graceful skill with which the sspider-web 
wire is manipulated has made Cuttack justly famous for this — 
kind of work. No acourate information as to the quantity of 
gold and silver used is available, but about Rs. 1,00,000 worth — 
gold and about Rs, 3,25,000 worth of silver are imported into 
The gold and silver ornaments and fancy 
i aiticles produced are exported not only to Puri and the Tributary 
States of Orissa, but also to’ Caloutta, Delhi, Bombay, Cuteh, 
Bangalore, Akyab, Mauritius, and other places. 
_ Formerly the manufacture of salt was a valuable industry, and Salt Balt manus ; 
ing has left it on record that the finest salt of all India was ‘stu 
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conmas only 33,000 cotton-weavers and spinners were ; 
many of the weaver caste have entirely forsaken their he 
occupation and live solely by cultivation ; and those who st 
at the loom are forced to add to their income by taking se 
labourers if they have not sufficient capital to rent land for th 
selves. Their manual labour cannot compete with Eure 
machine-made piece-goods either in fineness or cheapness of pi 
The cloth they turn out, though stronger,ds much coarser, 
used only by the poorer classes, who manage to make one piece 
last throughout the year, Fine cloth is however still woven 4 
Gulnagar from imported twist ; it meets the local demand, and 
_ finds its way into the shops of Cuttack, where it is bought 
Nhe sleber citizens and still-commansls » Sir gies 

The weaving of ¢asar silk on a small soale is carried on in t 
‘lage ol Gopalpur in the Dharmshala thana,« The silk in ; 
like the cultivation of the betel leaf, was: inteodigesd.: CGI 
\ ahertperagpmadal paBae cPoem yrs em 
There are about 200 families engaged in the industry, who Bae! 
descendants of the weavers who settled here about six generatior 
back. Almost every family owns a loom, and manages to 

to take to any subsid 





ry. dppend i eos las 
n by treding in sheep and goals, sui 


industries are few in’ number and of little gni- C 


peer Locks, — 
Is, padar in the 
ci thana, The carpenters of Cuttack town have some skill 
eabinet-making and a certain amount of wood-carving is still 
earried on. Formerly tho temples, ma/As and large houses had 
the woodwork in their inner verandahs elaborately carved, while — 
the doors and windows contained good specimens of lotus and 
i reen patterns; but now there is very little carving 


grotesque designs of gods and fabulous beings 


on the panels of doors and on boats, In 


required ; 

; these articles obtain a ready sale, but the industry — 
very small scale and is confined to a few families, 
other indigenous industry which appears to prosper is 
of brass and bell-metal utensils and ornaments, 

not yet suffered from the competition of foreign or 
though gilt ornaments of German silver 

i of the women on account of their 








aes sary » Porlassote kagule ena’ in and btw 
~~ and when the English went ashore, the master of the frigate ‘ 
he “the assistance of some of the ribble-rabble rascals of the t 
set upon them, and the English “had like to have been ati 
and spoiled, but that Lucklip, the rogger or vice-king there, re 
them with 200 men.” Osrtwright, the leader of the little | 
_ soon afterwards set out with a valuable consignment ‘ of 
silver, cloth and spices for Cuttack, where the praia 
* Governor of Orissa held his court. Here he demanded redress : 
the Portuguese attack upon them and applied for aaa an 
rizing the English to trade in Orissa. The Portuguese captelit > 
also appeared however, and charged the English crew with fi 
daigeer to make a prise of his veces) end teks hhis goods tg Al 
© Anobleman of the court was bribed by the Portuguese and espoused 
their cause; nnd Cartwright, finding he could get no’ a 
“pose uf) in grout anger and departed, saying that if he could 
have right here, “pee would have it in another place; and 86 
his way, not taking his leave of the Nabod or of any other;’ 
_ which abrupt departure they all admired.” At his next interview 
he found the Nawab in a far more favourable mood, and 
‘boldly with a stern undaunted countenance that “he had dt 
‘masters of the Honourable Company wrong, ent by his might i 
power had taken their rights from* them, which would not be so — 
endured or put up.” The Nawab then made some enquiries about 
the ual Soot of tee Raph ant ves heel Se 
oe ead was invincible. wee eg Fos 
sion on the Nawab and finally he gave the English pe 





























by 
oa their vessels used to lie having gradually silted up, it 
me unsafe for ships to ride there and difficult to send goods by — 
Bik way. In 1641 the factory at Hariharpur was found to — 
on the point of dissolution, only a few fine muslins were in 
preparation, and the trade henoeforward was diverted to Balasore 
possessed far greater commercial advantages. 
We have little information concerning the commerce of the 

- district during the 150 years which ‘elapsed before the British tinh Sarthe, 
conquest; but enough is known to show that the trade of the 
_ country was paralyzed by the oppressions of the local officials. 
However cheap might be the inland markets, the tolls and 

% oastom-houses on the roads and rivers made the goods too dear 

_ for exportation, and anything like internal trade was rendered 

Yo P fumponsible by the incessant black-mail which was levied, 

_ Besides the royal officers who imposed a tax at every few miles, 
each petty proprietor through whose estate the route lay lined the 
road with hungry myrmidons; and in the short journey of 103 
miles from Cuttack to Balasore the tolls amounted to nearly a * 
third of the total value of the goods, 

_ The incursions and oppressions of the Marathis soon put an Trade 
me whatever commercial prosperity Orissa may onco have under 
od and the trade in rice and salt, which had survived rule 
Mara ha misrule, was considerably diminished when the Govern- 
2 t assorted its right to the monopoly of the latter article 
cect is Province, however, considerable quantities of 
t e articles were still exported from the ports, which were chiefly vet 
quent | by thro kinds of craft, vis., (1) Maldive yessels, which 
n et pots; (2) sloops which carried the Government salt to. , 
4; and (2) Loops, built at Contai and Hj, which only, 
ademas apr psighimeete The Rajaof — 
i considerable trade in rice on his own account, — 





shops near the site of the public market. It was at — 

x and in consequence of this offer, that a row of houses — 
arose on either side of Chandni Chauk, some of which exist 
a dilapidated condition to the present day. But though 

is Measure gave some relief to the inhabitants, its effect 

only temporary; the usual tightness of the market was 


enhanced by severe droughts and by floods which cut off oommuni« 
cation with the ititerior ; and the officers of Government were — 
constantly interfering with the macket in order to try and foree 
down prices. The Governor-General was at last forced to issue 
‘stringent orders prohibiting this practice, and in 1821 a proca- 
mation was issued declaring the freedom of trade and the absence 
all restrictions affecting the grain market. Since that time ~ 


trade has steadily developed with the opening of new commu- 
ications, which have placed nearly every part within easy reach 
f the markets. ‘The roads have been improved and extended; 
great impetus has been given to the extension of trade by 
opening of harbours at False Point and Chandbali ; the district 
bgen covered with a network of canals, which enable the 
ple to transport their goods to the sea and to all parts of the 
interior; and more recently it has been tapped by the railway and 
“put into direct communication with the mercantile capitals of 










portion, as menti ove, is, Garjats on the wi 
and to Puri on the south, The articles imported from ot 
places are salt, turmeric, chillies, sugar and tobacco leaves fi 
Ganjam; cocoanuts and, cocoanut-oil from Puri; wheat, pulses, 
oil-seeds, cotton and molasses from the Central Provinces 
* — nux vomica, myrobalans, silk cocoons, wax, resin, 
hides, timber, catechu, oil-seeds and feathers from ) 
Cotton goods, besides being brought by sea are 
ba also imported by land from some other parts of Bengal, and from — 
ss eertain districts of the Madras Presidency; the imports fr 
4 Bengal consist of muslins from Midnapore, Bankura 
hee and those from Madras of fine cotton goods 
ee fabrics sent from Ganjam and Berhampore. ies 
LY eo  Outtack is primarily an exporting district, the exports greatly — 
_- _ exeeeding the imports, whether borne by rail, river, road, canal or 























the exports were valued at nearly 22] lakhs; nearly all of this wag 
foreign trade, the value of the goods carried by coasting vessels 
being only Rs, 76,800. The statements showing the volume o 
rail- and canal-borne traffic show clearly the increasing popularity 
of transit by rail; and although the canals continue to perform 
an important function, especially in the export trade, there can — 
~~ e no doubt that as a channel of trade they are being rapidly 
ted by the railway. The latter brought into the district — 
955,000 maunds and exported over 626,000 maunds of g 
while the canals exported 214,000 maunds and brought in 




















- The export business in Cuttack is almost entirely monopolized Merecnti 
& few rich merchants, who are in a position to pe 
mees at favourable rates and to undertake the ri 
mments by sea. These merchants have their 


of rice at the markets, They then send out their 


large 
‘rico te the chief ports (False Point and Chandbili), whence it 
‘is shipped to foreign countries or to other parts of India, There 
a many traders, however, who carry on heavy transactions both 
n articles of export and of import: they are generally the Telis, 
-Kewats, Gurids, Patras and Golis of the district, but their 
numbers are swollen by Bengalis, Marwaris, Bhojpuris, Telingds, 
) and Garjati Jaunlias, who with their greater industry and enter- 
prise have managed to establish themselves to the exclusion of 
the Oriyis, These dealers (mhdjans) make advances of money 
to tradesmen, known as bepdris or gumashtds, 


the year, or of any other definite period of time, they return 
ome, render an account of their transactions, and pay the 
thajan the money they have borrowed, together with a share 
the profits. The latter is divided between the mahdjan, the 

and the owner of the boat or pack-bullocks used in — 
nveying goods from one place to another. 
iy change elgg nagar edb wiper 
ts of the interior, where they station resident agentg or hothi 





